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Shall We Lose the Peace? 


‘© F we win the war, shall we lose the peace?” 

Whether this overhanging apprehension has 
galvanized us into readiness for winning the peace 
only time will tell. There are some intimations that 
we may be preparing ourselves for ultimate defeat in 
making the peace by repeating this wistful assurance 
that we shall probably not come up to the demands 
of the hour of military victory. 

One way to measure the degree to which we are 
prepared, now that military victory is assured, is 
to gauge our growth in understanding the issues 
which made global war inevitable. What we consider 
important, worthy of full sacrifice of personal inter- 
ests in the days after military victory will either be 
those basic issues of human destiny which inflamed 
the world, or those more provincial concerns to 
which we were committed in thought and act before 
the dreadful stirrings of the world war. There is 
more national peril in the accumulation of stagnant 
cynicism than in the native desire for power at any 
cost. 

We are low in our ability to discriminate between 
issues which involve skill in sorting out relative 
values. If we have lived too long with absolutes, 
we shall have no house room for the kind of com- 
promises which will have to be made if the life of 
the world is to turn into a new path. 

Faith in the ultimate destiny of man as a child 
of God is difficult to implement in political action. 
Our forces are divided between those who expect 
a new earth in their lifetime, and those who accept 
the discipline of the long purposes of God. The 
Christian hope which we hold is both too grand to be 
politically effective and too small to be of avail. 

We now know more about the geography of the 
earth than the geography of the spirits of men. Our 
facility in thinking of continents and oceans made 
one globe by the development of transport by air is 
not matched by our faith in the essential unity of 
mankind. There is more confidence in the mechan- 
ics of world unity than in the tremendous unused 
powers of the people to produce unity of spirit and 
purpose. 

Tolerance of those who are “different” is to us 
sO spacious a virtue that we have not begun to ex- 


ercise those muscles of heart and mind which can put 
into political action our belief that all persons are 
significant. A cooperative commonwealth cannot be 
built out of tolerators and the tolerated. 

We still count heavily on exhorting people to be 
“good” rather than on the development of techniques 
for building unity out of a diversity compounded of 
the diabolical and the divine. 

There is a kind of provincialism or unsophistica- 
tion in our understanding of the things of the spirit. 
Laws of the world of spiritual values which we have 
timidly honored in personal relationships must now 
be tested out in larger areas. Before we have ac- 
cepted their availability in resolving the bitter con- 
flicts of a small community, we must now learn how 
to put our trust in them on a grand scale. 

The roots of even our highest hopes are too shallow 
for the weathering which will come in the days ahead. 
A leader of the French Student Christian Movement 
comments on the pathetic dreams of pre-war France: 
“Bread, Peace, Liberty—all of these certainly! But 
behind them what a longing for the quiet life with 
the minimum of risk and the maximum of comfort!” 

The strongest bloc aligned against the kind of 
peace that might eliminate the peril of a third world 
war is not the assembled company of vested interests, 
rabid and self-seeking nationalists and deluded iso- 
lationists. Rather, it is the massed attitudes of a 
people unready for the spiritual adventure of helping 
to create a world out of chaos. 

We need a vision of hope for a new civilization 
which can bring liberation to all of us. No hope, 
no plan which promises freedom only to some re- 
mote “them” will have at its base the rock of en- 
during. 

It is this note of the identification of our own 
nation, of ourselves as persons, in the outlook for a 
new life that we need to stress. We may, with some 
fortitude, gird ourselves to the idea of giving up this 
or that portion of national sovereignty or of freedom 
to exploit our own interests, or of that undisturbable 
serenity with which we robed the aloofness of our 
national existence. 

But will the mood of noble sacrifice carry us 
through? We, too, have something to gain, some 





new and unpredictably releasing experience of the 
spiritual resources of our people, a fresh opportunity 
to test the strength and the glory of the American 
tradition. 





If we win the war, shall we lose the peace? We 
stand to gain or lose more than any other nation in 
the world by the verdict of history on the answer. 

R. McC. 


Anglo-Saxon Destiny and Responsibility 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


T is becoming increasingly apparent that, whether 

any other conditions of a stable peace will be 
fulfilled or not, an Anglo-American alliance, which 
must be the cornerstone of any durable world order, 
is in the process of formation. Mr. Churchill’s un- 
equivocal words at Harvard, Governor Dewey’s 
statement in favor of lasting cooperation with Britain 
and the Republican post-war statement in which 
isolationism is renounced, all point to at least one 
step forward in our foreign policy. 

This partnership between the English speaking 
peoples can of course become a new menace to in- 
ternational justice and peace if it stands alone. The 
world cannot be organized by an Anglo-Saxon 
hegemony. Such a leadership could be ten times 
more just than the Nazis were and yet not be just 
enough to avoid arousing the resentment of Europe 
and Asia, in fact, of the entire world. Whatever 
Britain and America do together must be immediate- 
ly related to a wider cooperation with the other two 
great powers: Russia and China; and must finally 
be made a part of a total constitutional or quasi- 
constitutional system of world order in which all 
the nations, large and small, will have their due re- 
sponsibilities and rights. 


Nevertheless the further steps which must be taken 
to insure a stable peace all depend upon this first 
step of Anglo-American solidarity; for if Britain 
and America cannot agree together, all other neces- 
sary agreements become improbable. 


The position of the Anglo-Saxon peoples at the 
crucial and strategic point in the building of a world 
community is a fact of such tremendous significance 
that it can only be adequately comprehended in re- 
ligious terms. It is a position of destiny and carries 
with it tremendous responsibilities. Without a re- 
ligious sense of the meaning of destiny, such a posi- 
tion as Britain and America now hold is inevitably 
corrupted by pride and the lust of power. We may 
in fact be certain that this corruption will not be 
absent from our political life. But if the churches in 
Britain and America are able to speak to the several 
nations as the prophets spoke to Israel, it may be 
possible to mitigate the pride sufficiently to allow 


these two nations to serve the world community crea- 
tively. 
The Prophetic Idea of Destiny 


The prophet Amos was certain of two things. 
One was that Israel had been particularly chosen 
of God; and the other was that this special mission 
gave the nation not a special security but a special 
peril. “You only have I chosen,” he declared in 
God’s name, “therefore will I visit you with your 
iniquities.” It would serve no good purpose to try 
to compare the special destiny of the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples with that of Israel in olden times. Certainly 
no one would be so rash today as to claim the kind 
of destiny for our nations which the prophet’s word 
“only” implies. Nevertheless only those who have 
no sense of the profundities of history would deny 
that various nations and classes, various social 
groups and races are at various times placed in such 
a position that a special measure of the divine mis- 
sion in history falls upon them. In that sense God 
has chosen us in this fateful period of world history. 

The world requires a wider degree of community. 
It must escape international anarchy or perish. If 
the world community is to be genuine, it cannot, 
of course, be superimposed by Anglo-Saxon or any 
other power. All peoples and nations must find 
their rightful place in the fellowship. Nevertheless 
neither the world community or any other form of 
human society ever moves as logically or abstractly 
as some of the “planners” and blueprinters imagine. 
Some nation or group always has a higher degree 
of power and responsibility in the formation of com- 
munity than others. 

It so happens that the combined power of the 
British Empire and the United States is at present 
greater than any other power. It is also true that 
the political forms in which these nations move and 
the moral and political ideals which are woven into 
the texture of their history are less incompatible 
with international justice than any other previous 
power of history. 


The Components of Destiny 


Yet as soon as one has said this, one is forced 
to make qualifications. All historical destiny is com- 
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pounded of virtue and grace. If the position which 
any nation or group of nations holds is attributed 
to the virtue of those nations alone, one has the 
beginning of that Pharisaeism which destroys vir- 
tue, whether in individual or in national life. The 
fact is that no nation or individual is ever good 
enough to deserve the position of leadership which 
some nations and individuals achieve. If the history 
which leads to a special mission is carefully analyzed, 
it always becomes apparent that factors, other than 
the virtues of the leader, are partly responsible for 
the position the individual or collective leader holds. 
Those who do not believe in God’s providence in his- 
tory will call these factors “accidents” or “fortune.” 
The religious man perceives them as gifts of grace. 
The grace which determines the lives of men and 
nations is manifest in all the special circumstances, 
favors and fortunes of geography and climate, of 
history and fate which lead to eminence despite the 
weakness and sinfulness of the beneficiary of such 
eminence. 


These elements in history are either purely acci- 
dental or they stand under divine providence. If 
they are purely accidental then history itself has no 
meaning; for in that case it would be the fruit of 
caprice. That is why secularists usually obscure 
these factors of history; for it is not possible for 
man to live in a completely capricious world. But 
if they are obscured, the sense of destiny becomes 
purely a vehicle of pride. Those who achieve a 
special position in history claim a right to it either 
by virtue of their power or by virtue of their good- 
ness. The Nazi sense of destiny is completely 
amoral because it regards power as the sole source 
of eminence. This amoral sense of destiny has been 
developed more explicitly by the Nazis than by any 
other modern nation ; but no powerful nation is com- 
pletely free of the pretension that its power is the 
sole source of its right to rule. Ideas of “manifest 
destiny” in our own history have this same source. 


The Rule of the Virtuous 


The idea that we have a right to rule because of 
our superior virtue is of a higher order than the 
amoral idea that we have a right to rule because of 
our power. It recognizes the moral element in his- 
tory. It is nevertheless a dangerous idea because 
it obscures the immoral elements in all historical 
success. If Germany has been the particular bearer 
of the idea of destiny through power, the Anglo- 
Saxon world has been constantly tempted to express 
its sense of destiny Pharisaeically and to claim emi- 
nence by the right of its virtue. It is this element 
in Anglo-Saxon politics which has subjected it to 
the charge of “cant” from continental nations. We 
have not heard the end of this charge from either 
Germany or France, from either the Continent or 


Russia, because there is an element of truth in the 
charge. 

There is no cure for the pride of a virtuous nation 
but pure religion. The pride of a powerful nation 
may be humbled by the impotence which defeat 
brings. The pride of a virtuous nation cannot be 
humbled by moral and political criticisms because 
in comparative terms it may actually be virtuous. 
The democratic traditions of the Anglo-Saxon world 
are actually the potential basis of a just world order. 
But the historical achievements of this world are 
full of violations and contradictions of these prin- 
ciples. “In God’s sight” they are not just; and 
they know it if they place themselves under the di- 
vine scrutiny, that is, if they regard their own his- 
tory prayerfully rather than comparatively and mea- 
sure themselves by what is demanded of them rather 
than by comparing their success with the failure of 
others. 

Thus a contrite recognition of our own sins de- 
stroys the illusion of eminence through virtue and 
lays the foundation for the apprehension of “grace” 
in our national life. We know that we have the 
position which we hold in the world today, partly 
by reason of factors and forces in the complex pat- 
tern of history which we did not create and from 
which we do not deserve to benefit. If we appre- 
hend this religiously, the sense of destiny ceases 
to be a vehicle of pride and becomes the occasion 
for a new sense of responsibility. 


The Perils of Eminence 


If we know that we have been chosen beyond our 
deserts, we must also begin to realize that we have 
not been chosen for our particular task in order that 
our own life may be aggrandized. We ought not 
derive either special security or special advantages 
from our high historical mission. The real fact is 
that we are placed in a precarious moral and his- 
torical position by our special mission. It can be 
justified only if it results in good for the whole com- 
munity of mankind. Woe unto us if we fail. For 
our failure will bring judgment upon both us and 
the world. That is the meaning of the prophetic 
word: “Therefore will I visit you with your in- 
iquities.” This word must be translated by the 
Church today into meanings relevant to our own 
history. If this is not done, we are bound to fail. 
For the natural pride of great nations is such that 
any special historical success quickly aggravates it 
until it becomes the source of moral and political 
confusion. 

Without a religious sense of humility and respon- 
sibility the Anglo-Saxon world will fail to come to 
terms with the two great non-Christian nations, 
Russia and China. It will fail to understand to 
what degree what is good in the new Russian order 
represents values of equal justice which we should 








have, but did not, achieve; and to what extent the 
evils of tyranny in Russia are simply a false answer 
to our own unsolved problem of social justice. It 
will fail to understand to what degree the white 
man’s pride is the chief obstacle in building a world 
community which brings Asia fully into the world 
community. It is worth remembering in this con- 
nection that long before the Nazis elaborated the 
idea of Nordic superiority the Anglo-Saxon world 
betrayed an arrogance toward the darker peoples of 
which the Latin world, for instance, was compara- 
tively free. Our racial pride is incompatible with 
our responsibilities in the world community. If we 
do not succeed in chastening it, we shall fail in our 
task. 

If we should imagine that our victory in this 
great world war were a justification of our virtue 
and if our moral pride thus becomes accentuated, 
we shall fail in our task of finally bringing the fal- 
len foes into the world community on terms which 
will bring health both to them and the total com- 
munity. If we should give ourself to the illusion 
that this war was a simple contest between right 
and wrong; and that the victory was a simple tri- 
umph of right over wrong; if we fail to understand 
to what degree Nazi tyranny grew on the soil of 
our general international anarchy; if we lack the 
spiritual humility to see these facts of history, we 
shall be bound to corrupt the peace by vindictive- 
ness. 


Self-righteousness Leads to Vindictiveness 


There are already many ominous signs of this 
vindictiveness; and a careful analysis of various 
manifestations of the spirit of vengeance reveals very 
clearly how self-righteousness is the presupposition 
of vengeance. It is also quite easy to foresee the 
consequences of any peace which is built upon the 
assumption that the elimination of Nazi evil will 
eliminate evil from the world. All these perils are 
the insecurities to which we are exposed in our his- 
torical eminence. They represent the always over- 
hanging divine judgement. They are the modern 
counterparts of what Amos foresaw in his words: 
“Therefore will I visit you with your iniquities.” 

We may be fairly sure that the Anglo-Saxon world 
will not be good enough or sufficiently contrite to 
fulfill its historical mission with complete success. It 
nevertheless has a great opportunity to fulfill it with 
relative success. But if this is to be accomplished, 
the Christian Church must understand its prophetic 
mission. It must cease to vacillate between ascetic 
withdrawal from the world “power-politics” and a 
too simple indentification of the nation’s purposes 
with the divine will. It must contend against both 
irresponsibility and complacency in our national life. 

The world community cannot be realized if the 
Anglo-Saxon world fails in its historic mission. If 


it is afraid of the perils of that mission and is af- 
frighted by the moral ambiguities of “power-poli- 
tics,” it will ail just as seriously as if it accepts its 
mission without a religious sense of contrition. It may 
be that the former temptation is still the primary 
temptation for America and the second one, that 
to which Britain is particularly prone. But the dif- 
ferences between the two great parts of the Anglo- 
Saxon world are less than the similarities. In both 
cases the Christian faith is still in sufficiently close 
relation to the national life to encourage the hope 
that it will help to purify the nations for their mis- 
sion ; in both cases however the Christian forces are 
to some degree the salt that has lost its savour. If 
the nations should fail therefore, the failure would 
be the consequence of the prior failure of the Chris- 
tian Church. 


Mission of the Chaplain 


CHAPLAIN Kart A. OLSSON 


NTIL quite recently the military chaplaincy 

has been touched with ambiguity as far as 
our Christian churches are concerned; there have 
been profound misgivings in the minds of many 
sincere people that a military chaplaincy involved a 
contradiction of terms. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
eloquent and moving sermon “My Account with the 
Unknown Soldier” some years ago brought to a 
focus the feelings of millions regarding the mission 
of the chaplain in war. And even now when most 
of our churches are sending their young ministers 
into the struggle as chaplains, there is uncertainty in 
the minds of many about the meaning of all this for 
the integrity of the clergy and the purity of the 
witness. 

To add to the confusion, the chaplaincy has been 
spotlighted in newspapers, magazines, movies, and 
radio programs in friendly, if not always accurate 
terms, with the result that for many the chaplain 
is a kind of holy glamor boy who charges into battle 
clutching a Bible in one hand and an automatic in 
the other or who referees prize fights under palm 
trees or who praises the Lord and asks for more 
ammunition. 


Now there can be no doubt that in the ranks of 
the chaplains there are a few who dramatize them- 
selves and manage to be around when the cameras 
click, but the majority of men in the corps have 
small ambitions for headlines. They do not want 
a reputation for being anything spectacular; they 
want to do the job they have been appointed to do 
without the glare of flashbulbs. 

What this job is cannot be discovered in columns 
of publicity or in carefully staged photographic shots. 
It can be learned only by a study of the army’s re- 
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quirements as indicated in its manuals and by a 
careful survey of how those requirements are being 
met. The Chaplain School conducted at Harvard 
University is really a reading of the manuals under 
the guidance of men with practical experience. From 
a study of army opinion and from experience in 
dealing with the actual military situation emerges a 
concept of the chaplaincy which is different from 
most publicity versions and which differs radically 
as well from the notion of the chaplaincy as a 
“booster” activity—a notion particularly repellent 
to the post-war church. 


The chaplaincy, contrary to the opinion of many, 
leaves the conscience of the chaplain magnificently 
free. There are military and professional require- 
ments, to be sure, but there is no dictating as to what 
the chaplain should think or say. Those who cannot 
conform to the routines and rationals of army life 
are given opportunity to withdraw application before 
being appointed ; among the chaplains actually sworn 
into the army, disciplinary cases are very rare and 
the majority of these do not deal with the issue of 
free expression at all but with obvious infraction 
of military regulations. 

Although this fortunate latitude does exist so that 
the military pulpit is in most instances indistinguish- 
able from the civilian, there are important differences 
between the civilian pastorate and the chaplaincy. 


The Chaplain as a Soldier 


In the first place the chaplain is not a civilian in 
uniform; he is not the “camp pastor” of the first 
World War with an interest in the army. The 
chaplain is a soldier. That means more than sleep- 
ing on cots and saluting properly; it means that 
the chaplain is fundamentally in agreement with the 
war effort. There is no specific directive against 
a pacifist being enrolled as a chaplain, but a pacifist 
clergyman would have a rather difficult time being 
convincing. This brings us back to Fosdick’s im- 
portant insight that a chaplain has to prepare men 
for battle. This no one who has any experience 
with war can doubt. 


The chaplain has to believe that he, as well as 
his men, are engaged in a necessary and just strug- 
gle; that there are no honorable alternatives left 
for the nation; that although war is never holy and 
good in an ultimate sense, it does represent in his- 
toric crises, such as the present one, the closest 
approximation to the good of peoples. Without 
such a conviction of rightness the chaplain’s testi- 
mony becomes pale and furtive indeed. No one 
would want to push this beyond its proper limits. 
Few chaplains in this war will preach a gospel of 
hate and vindictiveness and it is questionable that 
any one will require that they should. 


But the chaplain is a soldier also in an obvious 


way. In the language of the soldier he is a “field” 
and not a “garrison” soldier, that is, he shares solid- 
ly and thoroughly in the program of training, in 
physical tests, in problems, maneuvers, and combat 
preparation. The chaplain must do all these things 
without seeming and without theatricals. He can't 
afford to play to the galleries in being an obviously 
“good sport.” If he toils and sweats and bleeds, he 
does so because only in that way can he be near his 
men when they need him. This does not mean that 
the chaplain takes command, tempting as that is 
to those who prefer to be recognized as line officers 
rather than as chaplains. Neither does he look for 
combat opportunities nor glory in any specific mili- 
tary skill. Even in a war against enemies which 
recognize no Rules of Land Warfare, the American 
chaplain is a non-combatant. It is difficult to under- 
stand how he can improve his position by becoming 
anything else. 


The Chaplain as a Clergyman 


Once the civilian clergyman has been made a 
soldier, the process is reversed in order to emphasize 
that as a chaplain he is still a man of God. This 
is the unwearied lesson of the army school for chap- 
lains. No one who has come under the tutelage of 
the School Commandant forgets that as a chaplain he 
is first, last and always a man of the cloth. He is 
the formal representative of institutional religion in 
the armed forces and as such embodies and propa- 
gates the virtues of sobriety, purity, self-denial, hu- 
mility and piety. 

In order to dignify the office of religion and to 
implement these virtues the army has been very 
generous. Officer’s rank is accorded clergymen 
with possibility of promotion. The chapels, office 
equipment, facilities of transportation, and non-com- 
missioned help provided for the ministry of religion 
reflect the genuine concern of the military for the 
spiritual life of the command. In addition the pre- 
rogative and opportunity of religious worship are 
guaranteed every soldier by Army Regulations and 
by numerous directives and orders from higher and 
lower echelons. 


That the chaplain is a clergyman means that he 
cannot allow himself to become less meticulous in 
his moral life than he was in his civilian profession. 
The army does not want slovenliness. The few 
chaplains who seek an excuse in military life for in- 
temperance, vulgar and profane speech, and a gen- 
eral sag in personal virtue, find little favor among 
their fellow officers or the men of their unit. 

In addition the army expects its chaplains to rep- 
resent “the quality of mercy” in a way impractical 
for line officers. The essence of military existence 
is discipline, and a good unit is an efficient mech- 
anism unsoftened by sentimentality. Most men 





accept the fundamental justice of this system of re- 
ward and punishments, and it is certainly not the 
task of the chaplain to complicate matters by cham- 
pioning the cause of men who merit disciplinary ac- 
tion. Most unit commanders are slow to administer 
punishment of a serious nature for minor first of- 
fenses and ultimately the soldier’s rights are pro- 
tected by a system of military courts which are 
proverbially stringent but unquestionably fair. The 
chaplain’s “mercy” then is not sabotage of the 
machinery of justice; it consists rather in acces- 
sability. The chaplain must be available under all 
circumstances and for all situations. Company 
commanders cannot spend the time required for 
their duties in listening to the troubles of their men, 
but the chaplain, if he knows his work, realizes that 
no problem is so small that it does not deserve his 
time and consideration. This understanding of the 
chaplain’s fundamental task is so widespread that it 
has become the hub of much army humor. “Go see 
the chaplain” is a customary rejoinder to a gripe, 
and in some units the chaplain’s office is the “wailing 
wall.”” No one would want it to be otherwise, even 
though the presence of the chaplain may actually 
encourage the chronic malingering which the army 
dubs “gold-bricking.” The risk must be taken for 
the benefit of those whose problems are legitimate 
and to whom the chaplain is the only recourse. 
As a clergyman the chaplain is expected to provide 
for the spiritual needs and guard the religious in- 
terests of the men under his care. This may seem 
to be self-evident, but nothing in the chaplain’s life 
requires such constant vigilance and such applied 
resourcefulness. In his civilian pulpit the clergy- 
man is pushed into activity by the implicit and ex- 
plicit requirements of his congregation. In the 
army the congregation makes no demands. The 
temptation is to let down, to allow the training pro- 
gram and combat preparation to constitute an excuse 
for a lessening emphasis upon the things of the spirit. 
But here too the army, through its chain of command 
and through the office of the Chief of Chaplains, 
carries on an unceasing process of stimulation. 
For men trained in the Protestant tradition of 
individualism, the chaplaincy represents a curious 
contrast. A Henry Ward Beecher in the army may 
draw a unit in which quantitative expansion is im- 
possible. He must settle down to ministering to 
scores rather than thousands. He will have little op- 
portunity to make a name in terms of oratory or 
of church administration. The will to power which 
so often corrupts the civilian clergy thus finds little 
to fatten on with the result that the chaplain thinks 
more often in terms of the general progress of the 
Church than of his individual advancement. That 
is not to say that the army stifles initiative. There 
are opportunities for enlarged leadership; good as 


well as indifferent chaplains are recognized in terms 
of worth. But the frantic struggle for place which 
often darkens the civilian ministry is largely absent 
in the army. That does not mean that chaplains 
are better men than they were as ministers, but 
simply that the system does not allow them to be 
flagrantly ambitious. 


The Chaplain as a Witness 


The total impression gained from studying the 
army’s requirements for chaplains is that the chap- 
lain should be a man of strength; in all circumstances 
he must exercise moral leadership ; he must embody 
and propagate the virtues which the army wants 
woven into its texture; he must be a “man of God.” 
Beneath these explicit demands of the army, and 
they are reasonable and just demands, there is never- 
theless an awareness that the chaplaincy stands for 
something more than the presence of moral men. 

For war deals with exigencies by which even the 
best of men are baffled. “We struggle not against 
flesh and blood.” The dislocation of war sets up 
intolerable tensions in every individual ; fear for the 
dissolution of existence combines with a powerful 
lust to see it destroyed. To this chaos an ordering 
word must be spoken: “Let there be light” or “be 
of good cheer,” but these words cannot be simply 
human words like “cheer up” and “don’t worry; 
everything will come out all right.” They must be 
“the words of God.” 


Prayer Before Victory 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


God, who hast set us in this time 
Of storm and wreck and tears, 
Be near, be near, that we may bear 

The burden of the years. 


God, who hast set us in this land 
Of daybreak, dust, and fire, 

3e near, that what we do may match 
The splendor we desire. 


God, who hast placed us where the roads 
Divide, the ages part, 

Be near, that no low fear betray 
The high dreams of the heart. 


And we, whom Thou hast made free men, 
For self or service, free, 

May in the hour of judgment choose 
Not mastery, but Thee! 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Japanese Form “Japan Catholic Society” 


Japanese attempts to organize all religions in Japan 
and the occupied regions in support of the war effort 
have now focused on the Roman Catholic Church, ac- 
cording to recent Radio Tokyo shortwave broadcasts re- 
ported to the Office of War Information. 


In an English language broadcast to Europe on July 
27th, the Tokyo radio announced that “200,000 Roman 
Catholics in Japan” had formed a “Japan Catholic So- 
ciety” to aid the Japanese nation in “the successful 
prosecution of the war of Greater East Asia.” 


The Japanese broadcast said 80 persons had attended 
the inaugural meeting, at which Sakuzo Ochino, former 
Chief of the Association of Roman Catholics in Japan, 
was made Chief Director of the Society, and Mitsuo 
Miyata, a member of the House of Peers, acted as chair- 
man. 


(Latest available figures, given by the Far East Year 
Book for 1941, list the number of Roman Catholics in 
Japan as 103,229.) 


Scottish Soldiers Build Church in Desert 


A Scottish memorial church, designed and constructed 
by soldiers of Scottish regiments, has recently been dedi- 
cated in the desert of Geneifa. The kirk, which is a 
commemoration to fellow soldiers who have fallen in 
the Middle East, was built in four months by tempo- 
rarily or permanently disabled men confined to the base. 


St. Andrew’s Kirk is typically Scottish in architec- 
ture and houses impressive memorial in the form of 
stained glass windows—the work of a well-known Scotch 
artist—and delicate stone carvings of the Regimental 
Crests of the Scottish Regiments which fought in desert 
—the craftsmanship of a wounded private. 


Report of Opposition 


A Stockholm journal reports: 


“The 22nd congress of the Swedish Miners’ Trade 
Unions was attended by the Germans Johannes Mur- 
grauer and Richard Brocke representing the former 
German Miners’ Trade Union. Although they have 
been refugees for many years, they maintain contact 
with their comrades who are now working in the Ger- 
man mines. Murgrauer, who recently received news 
from his former comrades in the mines in the Ruhr 
district, said that the converts to National-Socialism 
among the members of the German Miners’ Trade Union 
can be counted on the fingers of one’s hands. 


“ “Many people,’ Murgrauer said, ‘are pessimistic with 
regard to German youth. But the information which I 
have received makes me optimistic. Belief in National- 
Socialism is vanishing and I have received ample evi- 
dence that youth is very oppositional as it ought to be. 
Only those who were about 20 when Hitler came to 
power are probably wholly imbued with National- 
Socialist doctrines.’ ” 


Loyal Norwegian Clergy Mobilized 
for Forced Labor 


Having failed to break the opposition of Norway's 
clergy to the Quisling regime by depriving them of of- 
fice, the “Ministry for Church Affairs” in the puppet 
government has told the labor office to mobilize for 
forced labor all clergymen no longer holding office. 


Clergymen who have not been deprived of office, but 
who are considered disloyal to Quisling authorities, 
are also liable to conscription for slave labor. Member- 
ship in the Provisional Church Council is considered 
“disloyal” to Quisling authorities. 

Altogether 798 Norwegian clergymen have refused to 
have anything to do with the regime, and of the 64 or- 
dained clergy still retaining office only 20 are Nazis, the 
remainder maintaining a “neutral” attitude. 


Swedish Churches Plan Work Among 
Prisoners of War 


Twenty Christian organizations in Sweden, compos- 
ing a religious union known as Help the Victims of the 
War, expect shortly to get permission from Russia to 
work among German prisoners of war in the Soviet. 
After that, they think it possible that they will be al- 
lowed to begin work among Russian war prisoners in 
Germany. 


At present, most of the activities of Help the Victims 
of the War have been carried on in Germany where 
several secretaries work among English, Belgian, Ser- 
bian, and Polish prisoners. 


German Youths are Sceptical 


Ever since the riots at Munich University it is be- 
coming apparent that the German generation under 20 
is, or is becoming, increasingly anti-Nazi. The ex- 
amination of war prisoners in Africa has revealed that 
only the age group between 20 and 30 is predominantly 
Nazi. Above and below that age the majority are in- 
different or opposed to Nazism. 


Recently a well-known German paper published an 
article by the Rector af Koenigsberg University in 
which this trend among the younger Germans is freely 
admitted: He writes: “The generation of 20-year-old 
men lack the balance of older people who feel that 
their years since 1933 have been their salvation. There- 
fore the younger generation reacts quite differently to 
the great successes and the present critical hours of 
the war. . . . They are not so susceptible to uplifting 
enthusiasm. They want so-called objective teaching 
which is not prepared in the so-called kitchen of 
propaganda and which they would be able to digest 
freely. 

“Consequently we university people notice that the 
interest of students is directed primarily to the so- 
called objective subjects. . . . Let us be righteous rather 
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than objective. Let us arm ourselves with our own 
interests and so-called prejudices since no one can pro- 
nounce final judgment when our ship is in midstream.” 


German Laymen May be Ordained 


The Lutheran Church in Germany may soon ordain 
laymen to replace the many clergymen, theological stu- 
dents, and university teachers of theology, who are on 
the war fronts, or who have already been killed, accord- 
ing to a report received in Stockholm. 

Bishop Hans Meiser of Munich has stressed the lack 
of theologians in Germany and has pointed out that the 
shortage of clergymen will be as great after the war as 
it is now, since so many churchmen have fallen on the 
war fronts. 

It is reported that 4,000 of the 9,000 pastors in the 
armed forces in Germany have been killed and that there 
are virtually no theology students left. A leading Ger- 
man church paper, which publishes lists of killed clergy- 
men in every issue, states that, on the average, one 
clergyman dies on the war fronts every day. 

RNS 


German Free Churches Increase 
Opposition to Nazis 


The German Church continues its fight against Nazi 
influence, according to reports received here. Increas- 
ing opposition towards the Hitler government has been 
shown recently by the Free Churches which have a total 
membership of approximately 250,000. 

Although the work of the Free Churches has been 
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hindered because all of their religious publications have 
been forbidden and because the majority of their mem- 
bers have been mobilized, they nevertheless continue to 
hold the Christian front against the Nazi domination, and 
their strong opposition and fearlessness are reported 
from uncensored channels, 


Hungarian Church Resistance to Nazi Grows 


Roman Catholic and Protestant Church leaders in 
Hungary are becoming increasingly outspoken against 
National Socialist influences in the Axis dominated 
country, where Nazi inspired measures against Jews 
have been especially denounced. 

The sharpened resistance among Protestants is re- 
flected in a recent sermon by Dr. Imre Revesz, Bishop 
of the Hungarian Reformed Church in Debrechen, in 
which he declared that all Calvinists “must resist anti- 
Christ and the Swastika,” and added that “the true 
Hungarian cannot serve Berlin’s interests.” Debrechen 
is now regarded as one of the strongest centers of anti- 
Nazi influence in Hungary. 


Among Roman Catholic leaders who have expressed 
strong disapproval of anti-Semitic measures, the name 
of Justinian Cardinal Seredi continues to be outstand- 
ing. In one of his latest sermons, the text of which is 
not yet available, the Roman Catholic Primate warned 
his followers against “paid agents and preachers of 
anti-Christ, who place Superman in Christ’s place.” 


The Archbishop of York to Moscow 


London has announced that the Archbishop of York 
will shortly proceed to Moscow to consult with Church 
authorities there, particularly with the newly elected 
Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church. While the 
visit is not political in the strict sense, it does have 
political implications. It is a part of the general pro- 
gram in Britain to draw closer to the Russian ally on 
the various levels of international intercourse. Un- 
doubtedly Stalin’s permission for the meeting of the 
Holy Synod for the purpose of electing a Patriarch had 
a similar intention on Russia’s side. 


The Archbishop of York is, incidentally, as advanced 
in his social views as the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The Late William Paton 


Many letters have come from Britain to Christianity 
and Crisis in regard to the death of Dr. William Paton, 
which has been felt as a great shock in the Christian 
world of Britain. One Bishop of the Anglican Church 
writes: “He was so central in all of our religious work 
that his death is like a bomb in the telephone ex- 
change.” 
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